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What Is the American Tradition in 


Foreign Policy: Ideals or Power? 


Mr. Simpson: It occurred to me that I might introduce this discussion 
‘with a comment from a foreign observer, Mr. Harold Nicolson. When 
‘comparing, the other day, the diplomatic traditions of different coun- 
tries, Mr. Nicolson had this to say about the American tradition: 

_ “The American diplomatist is hampered by the missionary spirit of 
‘his own countrymen. Always the American public incline to regard for- 
‘eign affairs from the ethical, or missionary, point of view; they regard 
‘a policy as a sacred cause and all those who, for perfectly sensible or 
practical reasons, may differ from that policy as infidel and evil men. 
I am not suggesting that in dealing with the affairs of other countries 
ithe Americans invariably adopt the ‘holier than thou’ attitude. On the 
‘contrary, I deeply admire the tact and self-control with which they 
‘manage to conceal their own righteousness. All I am suggesting is that 
‘the American diplomatist, in seeking to further the cause of peace and 
the rights and interests of his own countrymen, must be continually 
hampered and bewildered by this need of rendering unto God the 
‘things that are Caesar’s, of discovering, that is, a moral justification for 
what are intensely practical transactions. Please do not misunderstand 
‘what I am saying. I am not for one moment hinting that the Americans 
/are hypocrites in their diplomacy: they are nothing of the sort. It is 
‘merely that they have got to discover some emotional or moral content 
for any policy they advocate: such contents, in almost every case, are 
almost certainly present; only it is a bore, when negotiating often with 
the most cynical people, to have to remember all the time how terribly 
_good one is.” 

Now, this essay of Mr. Nicolson’s in some respects, of course, is rather 
‘smug, a little experiment in self-approval, but it may contain some truth 
in it. Morgenthau, what do you think of Mr. Nicolson’s estimate of 
American foreign policy? 


Mr. Morcentuau: I certainly think that Mr. Nicolson’s statement 
“contains some truth, but it does not contain, by any means, the whole 
‘truth. From the beginning of American history to this day, two dif- 
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ferent conceptions of foreign policy have contested with each other for 
popular approval and for influence upon the actual conduct of Ameri- 
can foreign policy—the realistic and the moralistic conception of foreign 
policy. 

In the very beginning of American foreign-policy history Hamilton 
and Madison clashed, each representing the one school of thought as 
over against the other; and one can say that the Federalist period, the 
first twenty or thirty years of American history, were dominated by a 
strict realistic conception of American foreign policy. However, rough- 
ly, since the turn of the century, the other school—the moralistic- 
idealistic school—has been in the ascendancy, and one can certainly say 
that much of American foreign policy in recent times has been in- 
fluenced by certain world-embracing, vague conceptions rather than the 
realistic appraisal of what the concrete interest of the United States is. 

I personally take my stand, without any qualification, on the side of 
the realists. I believe that an idealistic and moralistic conception of 
foreign policy is bound to bring disaster to those who profess it and act 
upon it as well as upon the rest of mankind, for an idealistic-moralistic 
conception of foreign policy is bound to lead to the rise of the crusading 
spirit and, in the end, to a total war, fought with total means for total 
ends—that is to say, for the destruction of the other side, which means, 
it seems to me, under present technological conditions, the mutual de- 
struction, the universal destruction of Western civilization. 


Mr. Smmpson: I wonder, Mosely, if you think that there is any defense 
for the moralistic tradition of which Morgenthau obviously very strenu- 
ously disapproves. 


Mr. Mossty: I, for one, cannot see how we can have a foreign policy 
at all unless we have an ethical purpose somewhere behind it, backing 
it up and giving it meaning to our own people and to our friends 
abroad. In a democratic society the government does not determine the 
purposes of the people; the people have to give their purposes to the 
government. Within our own society we share many purposes—of 
greater freedom, of greater opportunity, of elimination of many dis- 
criminations. I do not see how we can have a foreign policy which is 
not compatible with our internal purposes, which are fixed in our con- 
cept of the good life. I do not see how we can have any strength to carry 
on a foreign policy unless we have a purpose behind it, and that purpose 
must be one which has acceptance by most of the people in this country. 
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Furthermore, some, if not all, of our purposes are shared by friends 
abroad, by allies. In order to survive in this dangerous world of today, 
we need allies. Shall we look at them simply as people who have a cer- 
tain power which we want to use or shall we emphasize the community 
of purposes? I agree that we are often hypocritical. I believe that we 
need more patience in understanding other peoples’ purposes, which 
are not and cannot be the same as ours in all cases or perhaps even in 
most cases. 

I do not believe that we have ever pursued a national policy based on 
national ideals to the point of national suicide. An individual may give 
up his life to save the life of a drowning child. A nation should not and 
cannot commit national suicide for the sake of an abstract ideal. 

Also, we need patience. Just because a purpose which we think is 
good and many other people may think is good is not achieved at a 
given time, we do not need to say that the purpose is bad. We can say 
that we failed in one effort, but that does not mean we would not 
try again. 


Mr. Simpson: I would like, if I may, to pin you gentlemen down to 
jone or two concrete cases in which perhaps we will see the different 
implications of a moralistic and a realistic approach. The moral prob- 
‘lem is rather neatly dramatized today by the question: What should be 
America’s attitude to Franco at the one extreme, Tito at the other—one 
a Fascist, the other a Communist? From the point of view of the 
‘crusader, who insists that one must not compromise with evil, there 
woul be reasons here for having nothing to do with either Franco or 


‘Tito. Let us take the Franco case first. 


Mr. Morcentuau: You are, of course, absolutely right in saying that 
for the idealist in foreign policy it is inconceivable to have anything to 
o with Franco. Franco being a Fascist, a former friend of Hitler and 
(Mussolini, is certainly unacceptable to the ideals which most of us hold 
dear. But here we are confronted not with an exercise in moral abstrac- 
tions but with certain concrete political conditions which affect the safe- 
ty and hence the survival of the United States as a great nation. And I 
gree with Mosely when he says there must stand behind a foreign 
licy a certain moral purpose, only I define the moral purpose differ- 
rently from the idealist. I define the moral purpose exclusively in terms 
of the national interest—that is to say, of the security and the survival 
of the United States. Here I accept fully the statement which Mr. 
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Churchill made when the Nazis invaded Russia, “I am going to make 
a pact with the devil, if it is in the interests of my country.” 


Mr. Simpson: Would you subscribe to that, Mosely? 


Mr. Moszty: I would to some extent. I think that if Spain bordered 
on a country which wished to destroy us and our way of life, we would 
have to help Franco. But in the present situation I do not see that any 
strategic need for the security of the free world is served by entering 
into military agreements with Franco. I do not believe that Franco 
would be able to provide any military aid beyond the borders of his 
own country, and I believe that by strengthening the Franco regime 
today we are weakening our position of leadership in the free world, 
and we are also preventing the Spanish people from perhaps some day 
being able to arrange their lives in a more livable way in Spain. Hence, 
we may be weakening ourselves in the long run in the eyes and in the 
loyalty and friendship of the Spanish people. 


Mr. Morcentuau: But, Mosely, do you not accept in your explanation 
of our policy toward Franco really the realistic position? I would fully 
agree with you that it is a matter of expediency. It is a matter of weigh- 
ing advantages against risks which ought to determine our attitude 
toward Franco and not an abstract principle of morality, such as our 
enmity, our hostility, to fascism. 


Mr. Moser: Yes, but I do not see that we are running any short- 
term risks if we do not help Franco, and I think that we are running 
long-run risks by helping him. 

Mr. MorcentHau: Well, you may be right. 


Mr. Simpson: But if it were a question of survival, you would not 
hesitate to embrace Franco? 


Mr. Moszty: No. I said in the beginning that if a people has only the 
opportunity to defend its national freedom by joining in a coalition, 
that national survival comes first. 


Mr. Simpson: The same problems would arise in the case of Tito, 
but perhaps we could take yet a third instance. What obligation do you 
consider this country has toward those satellite peoples within the Rus- 
sian zone who, in our opinion, are being tyrannized by Russia? 


Mr. Mosety: It is often said that we gave Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and other captive countries of eastern Europe to the Soviet _ 
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Union. That is not true. These countries were within the sphere of 
military dominance of the Soviet Union at the end of the war, and, 
with the exception of Finland and Yugoslavia, they have remained 
within it. We tried to secure some freedom of internal choice for the 
peoples of those countries, and we failed because the Soviet Union felt 
that complete subordination to its own power and purposes represented 
the only terms on which it would allow these people to survive. 

_ Now, the fact that America exists as a free country, as a country with 
a reputation for humane and relatively fair dealing with other peoples, 
is a challenge to Soviet long-run control over these countries like 
oland. Nothing short of the self-destruction of the United States or the 
loss of its own freedom would satisfy the Soviet government that we 
ad ceased to be a challenge both in Poland and, for that matter, within 
the Soviet Union. The Soviet government devotes tremendous efforts to 
trying to picture us as a tyranny in the eyes of its own people. The fact 
that they work so hard at that effort shows how hard it is to put that 
picture of a tyrannical America over. 


Mr. Simpson: I would agree with you that so long as America exists 
he constitutes a challenge to the Russian way of life; but there is the 
ractical question of whether in our day-to-day relations with Russia 
e should constantly be championing the rights of these so-called 
oppressed peoples within the Russian regime. What do you think? 


Mr. Morcentuau: I, of course, also agree with what Mosely has said. 
here is innate in every man an aspiration for freedom; and so long as 
a community of free men, such as the United States, exists, men every- 
where will take heart at the example the United States gives. But this 
s a general question which is answered by the very existence of the 
United States. The real question which puts the conflict between ideal- 
sm and realism to its test is: What kind of policy are we going to pur- 
sue with regard to the satellite nations? Are we, for instance, ready to 
to war in order to liberate Poland? Are we ready to go to war in 
order to liberate Estonia or Lithuania? This is a real question, and the 
sdealist, if he is consistent, must go to war regardless of the conse- 
uences, because he cannot violate the principle on which he stands. 
, on the other hand, would weigh the possibilities of successfully liber- 
ting the countries of eastern Europe through war against the risks 
hich such an undertaking would involve. I certainly would not be 
eady to jeopardize the security and the very existence of the United 
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States in order to embark upon a quixotic enterprise to liberate a 
country in eastern Europe, because in the process I would presume that 
not only would we destroy ourselves and certainly our freedom but we 
would certainly wipe off the face of the earth the very peoples whom we 
were trying to liberate. 


Mr. Mosety: But would you go so far as to say that we ought to 
forget all about the captive countries of eastern Europe, simply cut off 
the “Voice of America” from broadcasts to them, stop even referring to 
their present situation or to the hopes which they may have for some 
day having freedom? 


Mr. MorcentHau: I would certainly not forget about them. I would 
not forget about any moral principle in which I believe, but I would 
make a strict separation between what I believe in and what I am 
forced to do by the compulsion of circumstances and by the responsi- 
bility which I have toward the present and the future of the United 
States. 


Mr. Mosety: Is it not clear that the resentment which the Soviet gov- 
ernment has of our policy toward eastern Europe is based upon the 
fact of our existence, even though it may be called co-existence, and not 
upon any specific actions which we take or any specific proposals which 
we make? 


Mr. Morcentuau: It certainly is the main cause of their resentment, — 
but it is not the only one, because there is also the element of insecurity — 
as to where we would accept the line of demarcation between ourselves — 
and the Soviet Union to run or whether we would accept any line of 
demarcation between ourselves and them. 


Mr. Simpson: I would like you gentlemen to explain your positions a 
little more fully in the terms of our discussion. We have got the impres- 
sion that Morgenthau is a realist. We have also got the impression that 
Mosely starts with a certain sympathy for idealism. Personally, I would - 
like to discover what concessions Mosely will make to realism and what — 
concessions Morgenthau will make to idealism. . 


Mr. Moszty: I feel that our survival with our own way of living 
together is basic and that there are an awful lot of people in the world 
who want to work with us in that same direction. That seems to me a 
common ethical base for our position in the free world. It is true, of 
course, that people come from very different backgrounds, and yet I 
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hink that we can see in the modern world a desire, sometimes achieved 
‘and sometimes frustrated, for a greater freedom, for better livelihood, 
for improvement of many kinds. Now, I feel, for example, that in the 
‘long run the Western powers have to work things out with the Near 
Eastern powers, with Egypt and Iraq and Iran, for example. How we 
work it out would take too long today. But the French, for example, 
fare newcomers in Tunisia, and they are a relatively small minority. 
/They have to work out the terms on which they are going to stay in 
Tunisia if Tunisia will stay in some form of cooperation with France. 

In the same way in regard to Egypt: I certainly do not know much 
about the Sudan, but I would say that in one way or another we must 
work toward giving Egyptians a feeling of equal participation in the 
idefense of critical parts of their own territory. We cannot simply say: 
“Tt has been like this. It is going to stay like this.” The movement for 
ational self-fulfilment is strong throughout the world, and we must 
y to work with that. 


Mr. Simpson: I would suggest, however, that there will always 
‘occur critical situations in which we will have to choose between what 
jis demanded by the national interest and what is demanded by the 
\wishes of other peoples. It would seem to me that in these critical 
situations countries normally put the national interest before the wel- 
fare of others. Today, for example, America seems to have repudiated 
its old position on the subject of imperialism. There was a time when 
all imperialism was regarded per se as bad by this country in terms of 
its 1776 doctrines; and yet at this moment we know that America is 
\gravitating toward the support of colonial powers, not because she likes 
their colonial regimes but because she believes that her national interest 
is bound up with such powers. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would fully agree with that. It is exactly in such 
crisis situation that the test is provided for the viability of one philos- 
ophy as over against the other one. Let us take, for instance, the exam- 
ple of Egypt or the example of Indochina. I am as fully aware as the 
mext man of the enormous force of the revolutionary movements which 
are sweeping Southeast Asia, the Near East, and Africa. Therefore, I 
lieve that in the long run none of the still existing colonial powers 
will be able to maintain their positions in those countries; but, on the 
other hand, I also realize that Egypt at present is not able to defend the 

uez Canal. I also realize that at present Indochina is not able to protect 
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its national independence against a Communist subversion and aggres- 
sion. I am confronted with a dilemma. The idealist will say, “Imperial- 
ism is bad. Do not give any support to colonial powers. Do not support 
the French in Indochina. Do not support the English in Egypt.” I 
would look at the situation in concrete terms and ask myself: What are 
our interests in those countries? What is the contribution Great Britain 
and France, on the one hand, and Egypt and Indochina, on the other, 
can make to those interests? And on the basis of that calculation I 
would make my decision. 


Mr. Simpson: May I ask you one question, Morgenthau? Are there 
any moral limits which you recognize to the pursuit of power? 


Mr. Morcentuau: There are certainly moral limits. There are certain 
things which at least we are not willing to do under any circumstances, 
regardless of the power advantage such an action would bring to us. 
Let us take, for instance, the wholesale extermination of populations. 
There is no doubt from a mere point of view of expediency that the 
Jewish problem in Germany was nicely solved by the extermination of 
the Jewish population of Germany. It did not exist any more, because 


there were no Jews left. And you remember the famous statement of — 
Clemenceau that there are twenty million Germans too many. Certain- — 


ly we could solve the German problem by exterminating twenty million 


Germans, but we would never think of something like that, because — 
here is a moral barrier which we, under no circumstances, are willing — 


to transgress. 


Mr. Simpson: All we have time to do now, gentlemen, is to sum up 
by addressing ourselves to the question: Should American foreign 
policy define its purposes in moral terms or in terms of national self- 
interest? 

If I might begin by giving my own view, I would define it in terms 
of national interest. I think that, starting with men as they are and with 


the world as it is, the permanent object of foreign policy is to protect — 


the national interest. The most we have any right to expect of a country 


is that, while protecting its own interest, it has something to offer 


others. No doubt the more the world contracts and the more dangerous 
war becomes, the more essential it is that this community of interest 
should develop; but it is a community of interest, not a community of 
ideals. The way must be left open for each to hold its own standards of 
right and wrong. 
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Such a community of interest implies certain minimal agreements as 
‘to standards of behavior. It implies good faith in negotiation, observance 
‘of contracts, respect for the diversity of human tradition, a certain 
‘tentativeness toward dogma, a certain humanity. These are all ethical 
impulses, ethical convictions, but they do not supply foreign policy with 
‘its goals any more than a businessman is in business to benefit his 
fellow-man. The function of these ethical impulses is to act as limits 
upon what a nation can decently do as it pursues its own profit. 

This view of foreign policy, I think, has its own kind of moral worth, 
but it is obviously completely incompatible with the idea that policy 
should be conducted primarily as a crusade. 


Mr. Moszty: I agree that when survival is directly at stake, we have 
to follow the rule of expediency. We have done it, and we will do it 
again. But when we have a margin of time and of resources with which 
we can help like-minded peoples to achieve common purposes, then I 
feel that the ethical, or, if you wish to call it so, idealistic, element in 
American purpose comes to the fore. I feel that in many parts of the 
world we do have time and a margin of resources. For example, I feel 
that it is a great mistake for us to say that we are helping India only 
because we do not want the manpower of India and its political prestige 
in Asia added to the side of the Soviet Union. I think that the fact that 
the people in India are making great efforts to improve their standards 
of living, to improve the livability of their own community, should be 
the basic factor, and, incidentally, our aid will help them to consolidate 
their ties with our approach to these things. 

I agree that we need power. Without power we could not have any 
purposes. But the question is: Behind power, what are our purposes? 
Power for what? 


Mr. MorcentHau: Let me answer that question. Power for the sur- 
vival and the safety and the security of the United States. 

I think that we ought not to gloss over the differences of opinion 
‘which exist among us. In my opinion the morality of putting the 
‘national interest above all other concerns is obvious. The scholastic 
philosophers of the Middle Ages made a very fine distinction between 
general moral principles and human action, and they said that between 
human action and moral principles there must come in the element of 
prudence. Now, this element of prudence is missing in the considera- 
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tions of the idealists in our midst. They jump directly from abstract 
moral principles to human action. 

Father Parsons of the Catholic University of America in a recent 
article in America, the journal of the Jesuits in this country, has put it 
very well when he said that “moral considerations are not intervened in 
our calculations of power when we are engaged in foreign policy.” He 
said: “We must feel, but we must also deal.” 


Selections from 


THE MAINSPRINGS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY: 
THE NATIONAL INTEREST VS. MORAL 
ABSTRACTIONS* 


By HANS J. MORGENTHAU 


University of Chicago 


* 


IT IS often said that the foreign policy of the United States is in need 
of maturing and that the American people and their government must 
grow up if they want to emerge victorious from the trials of our age. 
It would be truer to say that this generation of Americans must shed 
‘the illusions of their fathers and grandfathers and relearn the great 
principles of statecraft which guided the path of the republic in the 
first decade and—in moralistic disguise—in the first century of its exist- 
ence. The United States offers the singular spectacle of a commonwealth 
whose political wisdom did not grow slowly through the accumulation 
and articulation of experiences. Quite to the contrary, the full flowering 
of its political wisdom was coeval with its birth as an independent 
nation—nay, it owed its existence and survival as an independent nation 
_to those extraordinary qualities of political insight, historic perspective, 
-and common sense which the first generation of Americans applied to 
| the affairs of state. 
_ This classic age of American statecraft comes to an end with the phys- 
ical disappearance of that generation of American statesmen. The rich 
and varied landscape in which they had planted all that is worthwhile 
in the tradition of Western political thought was allowed to go to waste. 
It became a faint and baffling remembrance, a symbol to be worshipped 
rather than a source of inspiration and a guide for action. Until very re- 
cently the American people seemed to be content to live in a political 
‘desert whose intellectual barrenness and aridity were relieved only by 
“some sparse and neglected oases of insight and wisdom. What in that 
period, stretching over more than a century, went under the name of 


| 
: 
| 


*Selected excerpts from an article by Professor Morgenthau which appeared in The 
American Political Science Review, December, 1950. Reprinted by special permission 
of the author and the Review, 
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foreign policy was either improvisation in the face of an urgent prob- 
lem which had to be dealt with somehow, or—and especially in our 
century—the invocation of some abstract moral principle in the image 
of which the world was to be made over. Improvisation as a substitute 
for foreign policy was largely successful, for in the past the margin of 
American and allied power to spare generally exceeded the degree to 
which American improvidence fell short of the demands of the hour. 
The invocation of abstract moral principles was in part hardly more 
than an innocuous pastime; for embracing everything it came to grips 
with nothing. In part, however, it was a magnificent instrument for 
marshalling public opinion in support of war and warlike policies—and 
for losing the peace to follow. The intoxication with moral abstractions 
which as a mass phenomenon started with the Spanish-American War, 
and which in our time has become the prevailing substitute for political 
thought, is indeed one of the great sources of weakness and failure in 
American foreign policy. 

It is, however, worthy of note that underneath this political dilet- 
tantism, nourished by improvidence and a sense of moral mission, there 
has remained alive an almost instinctive awareness of the perennial 
interests of the United States. This has especially been true with regard 
to Europe and the Western Hemisphere; for in these regions the na- 
tional interest of the United States has from the beginning been obvious 
and clearly defined. 

In the Western Hemisphere we have always endeavored to preserve 
the unique position of the United States as a predominant power with- 
out rival. We have not been slow in recognizing that this predominance 
was not likely to be effectively threatened by any one American nation 
or combination of them, acting without support from outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere. It was, then, imperative for the United States to isolate 
the Western Hemisphere from the political and military policies of 
non-American nations. The interference of non-American nations in 
the affairs of the Western Hemisphere, especially through the acquisi- 
tion of territory, was the only way in which the predominance of the 
United States could have been challenged from within the Western 
Hemisphere itself. The Monroe Doctrine and the policies implementing 
it express that permanent national interest of the United States in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Since a threat to the national interest of the United States in the West- 
ern Hemisphere can come only from outside it, that is, historically from 
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Europe, the United States has always striven to prevent the develop- 

ment of conditions in Europe which would be conducive to a European 
| nation’s interference in the affairs of the Western Hemisphere or to a 

direct attack upon the United States. Such conditions would be most 
| likely to arise if a European nation had gained such predominance that 
it could afford to look across the sea for conquest without fear of being 
menaced at the center of its power, that is, in Europe itself. It is for this 
reason that the United States has consistently—the War of 1812 is the 
sole major exception—pursued policies aiming at the maintenance of 
the balance of power in Europe. It has opposed whatever European na- 
tion—be it Great Britain, France, Germany, or Russia—seemed to be 
likely to gain that ascendancy over its European competitors which 
would have jeopardized the hemispheric predominance and eventually 
the very independence of the United States. Conversely, it has supported 
whatever European nation seemed to be most likely to restore the bal- 
ance of power by offering successful resistance to the would-be con- 
queror. While it is hard to imagine a greater contrast in the way of 
thinking about matters political than that which separates Alexander 
Hamilton from Woodrow Wilson, in this concern for the maintenance 
of the balance of power in Europe—for whatever different reasons— 
they are one. It is by virtue of this concern that the United States has 
intervened in both World Wars on the side of the initially weaker coa- 
-lition and that its European policies have so largely paralleled those of 
| Great Britain; for from Henry VIII to this day Great Britain has in- 
variably pursued one single objective in Europe: the maintenance of the 
balance of power. 

With Asia the United States has been vitally concerned only since the 
turn of the century, and the relation of Asia to the national interest of 
the United States has never been obvious or clearly defined. In conse- 
quence, the Asiatic policies of the United States have never as unequiv- 
ocally expressed the permanent national interest as have the hemi- 
spheric and European ones; nor have they for that reason commanded 
the bipartisan support which the latter have largely enjoyed. As a fur- 
ther consequence, they have been subjected to moralistic influences in 
a measure from which the European and hemispheric policies of the 
United States have been largely immune. Yet beneath the confusions, 
reversals of policy, and moralistic generalities, which have made up the 
surface of our Asiatic policy since McKinley, one can detect an under- 

lying consistency which, however vaguely, reflects the permanent in- 
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terest of the United States in Asia. And this interest is again the main- 
tenance of the balance of power. The principle that expresses it is the 
“open door” in China. Originally its meaning was purely commercial. 
However, in the measure in which other nations, especially Japan, 
threatened to close the door to China not only commercially, but also 
militarily and politically, the principle of the “open door” was inter- 
preted to cover the territorial integrity and political independence of 
China not for commercial but political reasons. However unsure of it- 
self the Asiatic policy of the United States has been, it has always as- 
sumed that the domination of China by another nation would create 
so great an accumulation of power as to threaten the security of the 
United States. 

Not only with regard to Asia, however, but wherever American for- 
eign policy has operated, political thought has been divorced from polit- 
ical action. Even where our long-range policies reflect faithfully, as they 
do in the Americas and in Europe, the true interests of the United 
States, we think about them in terms which have at best but a tenuous 
connection with the actual character of the policies pursued. We have 
acted on the international scene, as all nations must, in power-political 
terms; we have tended to conceive of our actions in non-political, moral- 
istic terms. This aversion to seeing problems of international politics as 
they are and the inclination to viewing them instead in non-political, 
moralistic terms can be attributed both to certain misunderstood pecu- 
liarities of the American experience in foreign affairs and to the gen- 
eral climate of opinion prevailing in the Western world during the 
better part of the nineteenth and the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
turies. Of these peculiarities of the American experience three stand 
out: the uniqueness of the American experiment, the actual isolation 
during the nineteenth century of the United States from the centers of 
world conflict, and the humanitarian pacificism and anti-imperialism of 
American ideology. ' 

The uniqueness of the American experiment in foreign policy con- 
tains two elements: the negative one of distinctiveness from the tradi- 
tional power-political quarrels of Europe and the positive one of a con- 
tinental expansion which created the freest and richest nation on earth 
without conquest or subjugation of others. 

That the severance of constitutional ties with the British crown was 
meant to signify the initiation of an American foreign policy distinct 
from what went under the name of foreign policy in Europe was a con- 
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viction common to the founders of the republic. As Washington’s Fare- 
well Address put it: “Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us 
have none, or a very remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our 
concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate our- 
selves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the 
ordinary combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmities.” 
In 1796, European politics and power politics were identical; there was 
no other power politics but the one engaged in by the princes of Europe. 
“The toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor or caprice” 
were the only manifestations, on the international scene, of the struggle 
for power before the American eye. The retreat from European politics, 
as proclaimed by Washington, could, therefore, be taken to mean re- 
treat from power politics as such. 

The expansion of the United States up to the Spanish-American War 
seemed to provide conclusive proof both for the distinctiveness and 
moral superiority of American foreign policy. The settlement of the 
better part of a continent by the thirteen original states seemed to be 
an act of civilization rather than of conquest and as such essentially dif- 
ferent from, and morally superior to, the imperialistic ventures, wars of 
‘conquest, and colonial acquisitions with which the history of other na- 
‘tions is replete. Yet it was not so much political virtue as the contiguity 
of the sparsely settled object of conquest with the original territory of 
departure, which put the mark of uniqueness upon American expan- 
‘sion. As was the case with Russia’s simultaneous eastward expansion 
‘toward the Pacific, the United States, in order to expand, did not need 
to cross the oceans and fight wars of conquest in strange lands, as did 
the other great colonizing nations. Furthermore, the utter political, 
military, and numerical inferiority of the Indian opponent tended to 
obscure the element of power, which was less obtrusive in, but no more 
absent from, the continental expansion of the United States than the 
‘expansionist movements of other nations. Thus it came about that what 
was in actuality the fortuitous concatenation of two potent historic ac- 
cidents could take on, in the popular imagination, the aspects of an in- 
‘eluctable natural development, a “manifest destiny,” thus confirming 
‘the uniqueness of American foreign policy in its freedom from those 
IB ictepolisical blemishes which degrade the foreign policies of other 
nations. 

Yet American isolation from the European tradition of power politics 


a) 
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was more than a political program or a moralistic illusion. As concerns 
involvement in the political conflicts of which Europe was the center, 
and the commitments and risks which such involvement of necessity 
implies, American isolation was an established political fact until the 
end of the nineteenth century. The actuality of this fact was a result of 
deliberate choice as well as of the objective conditions of geography. 
Popular writers might see in the uniqueness of America’s geographic 
position the hand of God which had unalterably prescribed the course 
of American expansion as well as isolation. But more responsible ob- 
servers, from Washington on, have been careful to emphasize the con- 
junction of geographic conditions and of a foreign policy which chooses 
its ends in the light of geography and which uses geographic conditions 
to attain those ends. Washington referred to “our detached and distant 
situation” and asked, “Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a 
situation?” 

From the shores of the North American continent, the citizens of the 
new world watched the strange spectacle of the struggle for power un- 
folding on the distant scenes of Europe, Africa, and Asia. Since for the 
better part of the nineteenth century their foreign policy enabled them 
to retain the role of spectators, what was actually the result of a passing 
historic constellation appeared to Americans as a permanent condition, 
self-chosen as well as naturally ordained. At worst they would continue 
to watch the game of power politics played by others. At best the time 
was close at hand when, with democracy established everywhere, the 
final curtain would fall and the game of power politics would no longer 
be played. 

To aid in the achievement of this goal was conceived to be part of 
America’s mission. Throughout the nation’s history, the national destiny 
of the United States has been understood in anti-militaristic, libertarian 
terms. Where that national mission finds a nonaggressive, abstentionist 
formulation, as in the political philosophy of John C. Calhoun, it is con- 
ceived as the promotion of domestic liberty. Thus we may “do more to 
extend liberty by our example over this continent and the world gener- 
ally, than would be done by a thousand victories.” When the United 
States, in the wake of the Spanish-American War, seemed to desert this 
anti-imperialist and democratic ideal, William Graham Sumner restated 
its essence: “Expansion and imperialism are a grand onslaught on 
democracy . . . expansion and imperialism are at war with the best 


traditions, principles, and interests of the American people.” Compar- 
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ing the tendencies of European power politics with the ideals of the 
American tradition, Sumner thought with Washington that they were 
incompatible. Yet, as a prophet of things to come, he saw that with 
the conclusion of the Spanish-American War America was irrevocably 
committed to the same course which was engulfing Europe in revolu- 
tion and war. 

To understand the American mission in such selfless, humanitarian 
terms was the easier as the United States—in contrast to the other great 
powers—was generally not interested, at least outside the Western Hem- 
isphere, in a particular advantage to be defined in terms of power or of 
territorial gain. Its national interest was exhausted by the preservation 
of its predominance in the Western Hemisphere and of the balance of 
power in Europe and Asia. And even this interest in general stability 
rather than special advantage was, as we know, not always recognized 
for what it was. 

Yet while the foreign policy of the United States was forced, by cir- 
cumstance if not by choice, to employ the methods, to shoulder the 
commitments, to seek the objectives, and to run the risks, from which 
it had thought to be permanently exempt, American political thought 
continued to uphold that exemption at least as an ideal—an ideal 
which was but temporarily beyond the reach of the American people, 
because of the wickedness and stupidity either of American or, prefer- 
ably, of foreign statesmen. In one sense, this ideal of a free, peaceful, 
and prosperous world, from which popular government had banished 
power politics forever, was a natural outgrowth of the American expe- 
rience. In another sense, this ideal expressed in a particularly eloquent 
and consistent fashion the general philosophy which during the better 
part of the nineteenth century dominated the Western world. This phi- 
losophy contains two basic propositions: that the struggle for power on 
the international scene is a mere accident of history, naturally associated 
with non-democratic government and, hence, destined to disappear 
with the triumph of democracy throughout the world; and that, in con- 
sequence, conflicts between democratic and non-democratic nations 

ust be conceived not as struggles for mutual advantage in terms of 

wer but primarily as a contest between good and evil, which can only 
nd with the complete triumph of good and with evil being wiped off 
the face of the earth. 
_ The nineteenth century developed this philosophy of international 
elations from its experience of domestic politics. The distinctive char- 
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acteristic of this experience was the domination of the middle classes by 
the aristocracy. By identifying this domination with political domina- 
tion of any kind, the political philosophy of the nineteenth century 
came to identify the opposition to aristocratic politics with hostility to 
any kind of politics. After the defeat of aristocratic government, the 
middle classes developed a system of indirect domination. They re- 
placed the traditional division into the governing and governed classes 
and the military method of open violence, characteristic of aristocratic 
rule, with the invisible chains of economic dependence. This economic 
system operated through a network of seemingly equalitarian legal rules 
which concealed the very existence of power relations. The nineteenth 
century was unable to see the political nature of these legalized rela- 
tions. They seemed to be essentially different from what had gone, so 
far, under the name of politics. Therefore, politics in its aristocratic, 
that is, open and violent form, was identified with politics as such. The 
struggle, then, for political power—in domestic as well as in inter- 
national affairs—appeared to be only a historic accident, coincident 
with autocratic government and bound to disappear with the disap- 
pearance of autocratic government. 

It is easy to see how this general climate of opinion, prevailing in the 
Western world, nourished similar tendencies in the American mind, 
grown from the specific experiences of American history. Thus it is not 
an accident that nowhere in the Western world was there such depth 
of conviction and tenacity in support of the belief that involvement in 
power politics is not inevitable but only a historic accident, and that 
nations have a choice between power politics and another kind of for- 
eign policy conforming to moral principles and not tainted by the desire 
for power. Nor is it by accident that this philosophy of foreign policy 
found its most dedicated and eloquent spokesman in an American 
President, Woodrow Wilson. 

The illusion that a nation can escape, if it only wants to, from power 
politics into a realm where action is guided by moral principles rather 
than by considerations of power, not only is deeply rooted in the Ameri- 
can mind; it also took more than a century for this illusion to crowd 
out the older notion that international politics is an unending struggle 
for power in which the interests of individual nations must necessarily 
be defined in terms of power. Out of the struggle between these two 
opposing conceptions three types of American statesmen emerge: the 
realist, thinking in terms of power and represented by Alexander Ham- 
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Iton; the ideological, acting in terms of power, thinking in terms of 
moral principles, and represented by Thomas Jefferson and John 
Quincy Adams; the moralist, thinking and acting in terms of moral 
srinciples and represented by Woodrow Wilson. To these three types, 
hree periods of American foreign policy roughly correspond: the first 
covering the first decade of the history of the United States as an inde- 
sendent nation, the second covering the nineteenth century to the 
Spanish-American War, the third covering the half century after that 
war. That this division of the history of American foreign policy refers 
only to prevailing tendencies and does by no means preclude the opera- 
ion side by side of different tendencies in the same period, will become 
obvious in the discussion. 

It illustrates both the depth of the moralist illusion and the original 
strength of the opposition to it that the issue between these two op- 
dosing conceptions of foreign policy was joined at the very beginning 
of the history of the United States, decided in favor of the realist posi- 
‘ion, and formulated with unsurpassed simplicity and penetration by 
Alexander Hamilton. The memorable occasion was Washington’s proc- 
‘amation of neutrality in the War of the First Coalition against revolu- 
tionary France... . 

_ The history of American foreign policy since the end of the Second 
World War is the story of the encounter of the American mind with a 
new political world. That mind was weakened in its understanding of 
foreign policy by half a century of ever more complete intoxication 
swith moral abstractions. Even a mind less weakened would have found 
it hard to face with adequate understanding and successful action the 
anprecedented novelty and magnitude of the new political world. 
‘American foreign policy in that period presents itself as a slow, painful, 
and incomplete process of emancipation from deeply ingrained error 
iid of rediscovery of long-forgotten truths. 

The fundamental error which has thwarted American foreign policy 
n thought and action is the antithesis of national interest and moral 
principles. The equation of political moralism with morality and of 
solitical realism with immorality is itself untenable. The choice is not 
between moral principles and the national interest, devoid of moral 
ignity, but between one set of moral principles, divorced from political 
-eality, and another set of moral principles, derived from political 
eality. The basic fact of international politics is the absence of a society 
able to protect the existence, and to promote the interests, of the in- 
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dividual nations. For the individual nations to take care of their own 
national interests is, then, a political necessity. There can be no moral 
duty to neglect them; for as the international society is at present con- 
stituted, the consistent neglect of the national interest can only lead to 
national suicide. Yet it can be shown that there exists even a positive 
moral duty for the individual nation to take care of its national” 
interests. if 

Self-preservation for the individual as well as for societies is not only 
a biological and psychological necessity, but in the absence of an over- 
riding moral obligation a moral duty as well. In the absence of an inte-| 
grated international society, in particular, the attainment of a modicum 
of order and the realization of a minimum of moral values are pred- 
icated upon the existence of national communities capable of preserv-/ 
ing order and realizing moral values within the limits of their power. 
It is obvious that such a state of affairs falls far short of that order and: 
realized morality to which we are accustomed in national societies. 
The only relevant question is, however, what the practical alternative 
is to these imperfections of an international society based upon the) 
national interests of its component parts. The attainable alternative is 
not a higher morality realized through the application of universa 
moral principles, but moral deterioration through either political failure 
or the fanaticism of political crusades. The juxtaposition of the morality 
of political moralism and the immorality of the national interest is mis- 
taken. It operates with a false concept of morality, developed by national 
societies but unsuited to the conditions of international society. In the 
process of its realization, it is bound to destroy the very moral values 
which it is its purpose to promote. Hence, the antithesis between mora 
principles and the national interest is not only intellectually mistaken 
but also morally pernicious. A foreign policy derived from the nationa 
interest is in fact morally superior to a foreign policy inspired by univer 
sal moral .principles. Albert Sorel, the Anglophobe historian of t 
French Revolution, well summarized the real antithesis when he 
in grudging admiration of Castlereagh: 

He piqued himself on principles to which he held with an unshakable co 
stancy, which in actual affairs could not be distinguished from obstinacy; bt 
these principles were in no degree abstract or speculative, but were all embr, ct 
in one alone, the supremacy of English interests; they all proceeded from th 
high reason of state. 

May as much be said by a future historian of the American forei 
policy of our time! 


